PLUCKING    THE    PLUMS
to his own, and that was the end of it. He was afraid
to approve what I had done, yet he had not censured
me. If it came out all right, it was all right; if it
came out all wrong, the responsibility was mine. So
it stood, but I noticed that he came in very regu-
larly and in good time for some mornings after that.
Carnegie's bold move was a brilliant success. Nor was
the foray kept a secret. Generous Tom Scott, as he
moved about his bailiwick, told all and sundry about his
nervy "little white-haired Scotch devil/3
The little Scotch devil never waited for orders after
that. The occurrence gained him his first contact with
John Edgar Thomson, the President of the Pennsylvania,
a contact that was to prove enormously valuable* On an
inspection tour soon after, the great railroad magnate
paused at the telegraph instrument, placed his hand upon
Carnegie's shoulder and remarked: "So you're Scott's '
Andy, eh?" Andy crimsoned with pleasure.
Not many months later, the youth really felt his oats
when Scott, called away for a fortnight, left him in
charge of the division. This meant sleepless nights and
constant watchfulness. Carnegie was equal to the task.
But one accident marred his regime. Through careless-
ness of the crew an empty freight train was cracked up;
Carnegie leaped in, fired one man and suspended two
others. Scott believed the punishment too severe but,
upon his return, refused to countermand Carnegie's de-
cision. The little Scotch devil had gained an important
psychological advantage. What thrifled him more, how-
ever, was a five dollar a month raise in salary.
The family still lived in Slabtown. Margaret Car-
negie was as busy as ever, doing the housework and bind-
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